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THANKSGIVING Day falls, as usual, this year upon the regular 
publication day of THe Spectator, but as our edition is uniformly 
mailed on Wednesday evening, the holiday does not interfere with 
the issue of the paper. We wish all friends a pleasant day of rest 
and recreation, luxuries business men enjoy all too seldom. 





Tue joint investigation of the fire underwriters and the civic 
committee as to the alleged inefficiency of the Montreal Fire 
Department has been finished. As a result, the underwriters have 
drawn up a report declaring that better discipline and better water 
supply were needed. There had been strong evidence to show 
that there was a want of understanding as to the duties of all con- 
cerned. There was no proper communication existing between 
the fire and water departments, and no proper means of instructing 
the men as to the position of hydrants or the interiors of large 
buildings. There was also false- economy as to repairs. The 
underwriters were gratified to learn that the chief intended prepar- 
ing a report. They also recognized the improvements made in the 
way of water supply, but still believed that the brigade needed 
more discipline and intelligent direction. 





Durinc the past fortnight four noteworthy cotton fires have 
occurred. The first was at Memphis, Tenn., and was caused, 
it is thought, by a truck rolling over a parlor match in the im- 
mense sheds of Brooks, Neely & Co., in which over 5000 bales 
of cotton were stored. Everything was consumed, the loss ap- 
proximating $260,000. The two others happened on Monday, 
one at Greenville, Tex., where the Texas Compress Association’s 
compress, and a large quantity of cotton in adjoining yards 
and in railroad cars, were burned, the total loss being put at 
$250,000 ; and the other at Little Rock, Ark. This third blaze 
is said to have been caused by a lighted cigarette dropped by 
a boy in the Union compress building, which was destroyed, to- 
gether with several other warehouses, containing in all nearly 5000 
bales of cotton. Here the total losses are put at over $300,000. 
It will be noted that, if the accounts of their origin are correct, two 
of these destructive fires could have been prevented by the enforce- 
ment of proper rules against smoking and carrying matches, 
though to be sure it is claimed to be next to an impossibility to 
prevent the latter among the colored hands. The fourth and 
most serious fire also occurred at Memphis, on Thursday last, 
.breaking out from some unknown cause in a press of the Mer- 
chants Cotton Compress and Storage Company, and resulting in 
the total destruction of two of the compresses and forty cars with 
nearly 13,000 bales of cotton, the total losses being put at about 
$670,000, covered to the extent of about sixty per cent by insur- 
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ance. The losses by the fire at Little Rock are understood to 
have been fully covered, and the others partly, the policies being 
pretty well distributed among home and foreign companies, but 
two or three of these, and notably one of the latter, are known to 
have been carrying lines on the burned cotton calculated to cause 
considerable sadness in the official breast unless they were pretty 
well reinsured. These four fires, following each other so closely, 
together with the partial or total burning of nine or ten cotton- 
laden steamers last month, are surely enough to make cotton risks 
stink in the nostril of the underwriters, and the next move will 
probably be to increase rates in the absence of special precautions 
against the recurrence of such disasters, Savannah, as we have 
previously noted, is already taking measures to prevent, as far as pos- 
sible, the accidental firing of the inflammable staple while at that 
port, but it is evident that, with the present widely differing opin- 
ions concerning the hazards to be guarded against, the only 
thorough way to set about checking the steadily increasing num- 
ber of fires in cotton, not only when stored in vessels but also in 
warehouses, is, as has been already suggested, the appointment of 
some properly qualified commission to investigate the whole matter 
and make recommendations, to be then generally enforced by the 
underwriters. 





BRIDGEPORT, Conn., had a lively sensation last Sunday evening, 
when the main building of P. T. Barnum’s winter quarters was, 
with its contents, entirely destroyed by fire. In this building, which 
was a light inflammable structure, were kept many of the ring horses 
belonging to “the greatest show on earth,” as well as the whole me- 
nagerie. One room was devoted to the horses, a second to the ele- 
phants, of whom there were thirty-nine, while in another room were 
the lions, tigers, hyenas and other animals belonging to the menag- 
erie, all confined in cages. The fire, which is supposed to have been 
of incendiary origin, started in the horse room among some hay, 
and as the flames spread through the whole building within ten 
minutes, many of the animals were roasted to death amid a most 
fearful concert of howls and moans. Most of the elephants 
broke their chains and, with a rhinoceros, rushed out and scat- 
tered through the town, but the famous sacred white elephant and 
three others died in the fire. A lion and a number of the smaller ani- 
mals also escaped. The former, after mutilating a man so badly 
that his leg must be amputated, and partly devouring a cow, was 
shot. The rest of the buildings were saved by the firemen, but as 
it is, the loss to Mr. Barnum is estimated at about $250,000, with only 
$100,000 insurance. It may be noted that agents of the show have 
already set about the collection of a fresh managerie and supply cf 
horses, so, despite the fire, next summer will probably see the great 
and indispensable show again on its rounds. 





Tipincs of another terrible marine disaster, the most fatal which 
has overtaken an Atlantic liner since the Cimbria was rammed by 
the Sultan, and sank in the English channel with 300 of her pas- 
sengers on that January day in 1883, was cabled from Europe last 
Sunday. This time it is the Dutch steamer W. A. Scholten, from 
Rotterdam for New York, with a complement of 210 passengers 
and crew, which, while steaming through a dense fog late at night, 
and when four miles off Dover, collides with the steam collier Rosa 
Mary, and sinks within twenty minutes, leaving all hands struggling 
in the water, from which seventy-eight only are picked up by 
another steamer. Of the remaining 132 persons all, at last 
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accounts, were supposed to have been drowned, though it may 
prove that some were rescued by passing vessels, and will turn up 
unharmed. The details of the collision are not yet positively 
known, the Rosa Mary claiming that she was anchored and was 
run down by the Scholten, while the officers of the latter boat 
assert that the collier was steaming ahead with only her riding 
lights up (that is, without the side lights, which should have been 
shown). We are again, however, presented with the anomaly of a 
vessel divided into six water-tight compartments and with, as is 
understood, but one of them stove, foundering in less than half an 
hour after she was struck. Under the circumstances, it looks very 
much as if it would prove another case of open bulkhead doors, 
especially as from all accounts the worst kind of a panic appears to 
have seized upon both crew and passengers. 





A GREAT deal of trouble and annoyance has been created re- 
cently by a very arbitrary ruling of the post-office department, 
felative to second, third and fourth-class matter. Second-class 
matter relates to publishers almost exclusively, and has little gen- 
eral interest, but third-class matter includes books, magazines, cir- 
culars, etc. Fourth-class matter consists largely of merchandise. 
Heretofore the interpretation of the law has permitted the sender 
to print upon the wrapper a request for the return of the package 
if not called for, with his name, business and address, Now, how- 
ever, without notice to the business community, the post-office 
department has adopted a ruling that nothing shall be printed 
upon the wrappers indicating the character of the business of the 
sender. While it may thus be possible to print the name of an 
insurance company upon the envelope or wrapper, it would not be 
permitted to print ‘‘ John Smith, Secretary,” as the word “ secre- 
tary ” indicates the business of John Smith, and is construed as an 
advertisement in his interests. A merchandise package recently 
received contained simply the address of the consignee written 
upon a tag, upon which was stamped the words “ Dennison’s 
Patent.” Letter postage was charged upon this package for the 
name “Dennison” printed upon the tag, a practice which is 
required by statute to protect his patent upon the tag. Business 
men have thousands upon thousands of dollars’ worth of stationery 
with their business and address printed upon it for use in mailing 
matter, but all this is now rejected on account of the business 
address, and circulars, etc., are sent back to their senders by quan- 
tities or charged with letter postage, very great embarrassment 
being occasioned by this new arbitrary ruling of the post-office 
authorities. 





Wuite Mr. Edison is conceded to be one of the most multitud- 
inous inventors of the age, and has done some wonderful work, he 
must not think that, in view of his recent achievements, he is going 
to walk away with all the honors of the phonograph. The city 
papers have been full of late of descriptions of what the phono- 
graph would do in a commercial way to lighten the work of busi- 
ness men. In fact, his work was largely anticipated by our old- 
time correspondent, “ Per Simmons,” whose inventive brain outlined 
years ago in our columns his reinvented phonograph. In a letter 
printed in Tue SpecraTor in March, 1880, under the heading of 
“‘ Per Simmons’ proposed patent, which should be patént enough to 
everybody ; stenographers and specials out of business,” Per Sim- 
mons’ then wrote as follows : 


Your correspondent desires a patent for his proposed phonographic 
system of correspondence, which will do away with stenographers en- 
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tirely. The prices of sewing machines, printing machines and all similar 
machines have gone down to a figure so low as to render the theory prac- 
ticable with the phonographic machine of Edison. They ought to be 
made for a very small sum, which will enable every insurance agent to 
buy a machine, and charge fro rata to their companies. All the company 
has to do then is to talk to the machine the same as they do to the agent, 
and forward the tin-foil communication by mail. Upon its receipt all the 
agent has to do is to put the tin-foil into the machine, cock his heels up 
on the table at half mast, smoke a good cigar, hire a small boy to turn 
the crank and let the machine talk to himself exactly as the company 
would talk to him if in their office. This will save postage and traveling 
expenses enough in one year to make up the price of the machine. It 
will also render the frequent visits of the specials to a more or less extent 
unnecessary. 


It will thus be seen that the then sprightly correspondent, now 
the manager of the Lion Fire Insurance Company, anticipated 
Mr. Edison by nearly eight years. Should Mr. Edison succeed in 
introducing his phonograph, as he predicts, for business purposes, 
he should in justice divide his profits with “ Per Simmons.” 





On last Monday week the United States Supreme Court rendered 
a decision in the driven well case, declaring the patent thereon 
to be invalid. As a consequence, the owners of these patents will 
be unable to collect another dollar in the way of royalties on driven 
wells. The decision of the court is a surprise to everybody famil- 
iar with the subject, for no later than May last the same court, in 
two cases, decided the patent to be valid. Their present decision 
not only reverses those two decisions, but numerous others hereto- 
fore made in the United States Circuit Courts. Judges Blatchford 
and Benedict, now of the Supreme Court, while occupying positions 
in the Circuit Courts, have tried these driven well cases in extenso, 
and both had given decisions affirming the validity of the patent, 
but now both these judges concur in the decision of the Supreme 
Court, declaring the patent to have been unlawfully issued. As 
we understand the situation, in this latter case the court decides a 
point not heretofore raised by the defendants, viz., that of abandon- 
ment. It seems that Colonel Green, the inventor, having neglected 
to apply for a patent for his discovery for two years after said dis- 
covery, had abandoned his invention to the public. The facts are 
that, in 1861, Colonel Green was organizing a regiment at Cort- 
land, N. Y., to enter the service of the government. While en- 
camped at the fair grounds he conceived the idea of the driven 
well, and sunk a well at that point to obtain water for his regiment. 
It was entirely successful and was the wonder of the neighborhood. 
Being in the service, he shot a member of his regiment for insub- 
ordination ; he was tried by court-martial and dismissed the service. 
He was subsequently prosecuted by the friends of the man whom 
he had shot, became engaged in a church quarrel in consequence 
of this act, and at the same time was seeking restoration to the 
army, all of which kept him engaged in litigation and so worked 
up that he neglected to apply for his patent within two years. 
This fact the Supreme Court construes as an abandonment of his 
invention to public use, and declares the patent issued to him to 
be invalid. This is a very great hardship inflicted upon the owners 
of the patent, for they, in good faith, relying upon previous decis- 
ions, had put a large amount of money in the business and are 
losers to that extent. In its previous decisions the court had de- 


cided that Colonel Green was not only the inventor of an ingenious - 


mechanical appliance, but was also the discoverer of a great prin- 
ciple, viz., the utilization of atmospheric pressure to raise water 
through a vacuum created by the driven well into the water-bear- 
ing stratas of the earth. It is conceded that the invention of 
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driven wells, superseding the open or dug wells, has saved to the 

pertyowners of the country millions of dollars, and they could 
well afford to pay the royalty demanded by the inventor. This 
royalty amounted to the sum of $10 on an ordinary domestic well, 
which sum was not arbitrarily fixed by the patentees, but was deter- 
mined by the courts when the first case was brought to trial. Ia 
su taining the patent the court held that the royalty of $10 was 
reasonable and should be paid. It has been unfortunate for the 
owners of the patent that unscrupulous lawyers have used it as an 
annoyance to the owners of driven wells by involving them in u:- 
necessary litigation and expense. 








PROTECTED RISKS. 


HE principal interest in fire underwriting circles centres at 
present around the work of the committee of twelve ap- 
pointed by the New York Tariff Association to carry out the 
renommendations adopted at a recent meeting relative to protected 
risks. The fact that the stock companies are prepared to make 
arrangements for carrying on an active competition with the mu- 
tuals for the insuring of protected risks is regarded as a step in the 
right direction, and one calculated to infuse a better spirit into the 
conduct of the general business. This committee of twelve has a 
most important work to perform, and the efficiency with which 
they can do it depends largely upon the degree of confidence re- 
posed in them by those who are parties to the movement. As the 
case stands at present, the mutuals have got the lion’s share of this 
class of business, and whatever can be recovered from them is 
clear gain to the stock comfpanies. In this view of the case the 
committee should be allowed the greatest latitude, and not be ham- 
pered by the objections or restrictions which individual company 
managers may desire to interpose. When large propertyowncrs 
want insurance they want it very much indeed, and if the commit- 
tee is prepared to bind promptly the entire amount desired upon a 
given risk, their chance of securing it will be very much better than 
if they have to dally and delay in order to obtain the consent of 
haggling managers. One of the strongest appeals that the stock 
companies can make to large insurers will be found in the fact that, 
under this arrangement, they can carry his entire line and save him 
all the trouble and annoyance of rushing from office to office to 
place it in driblets. That the committee is an able and compe- 
tent one is conceded, and in view of the fact that they are to con- 
duct an aggressive campaign against the mutuals, they should be 
accorded a wide latitude of discretion. 

One of the questions that is raised is as to what extent the large 
merchants in this city will adopt automatic sprinklers and oth r 
protective devices that may be suggested by the committee. Some 
of these propertyowners have refused to thus equip their risks at 
the solicitation of the mutual companies, for the reason that they 
are quite as much afraid of damage by water as of damage by fire. 
A few years ago a gentleman showed us a patented device that he 
had for thoroughly covering any amount of goods in either a whole- 
sale or retail store, however they might be displayed, whether on 
shelves along the walls or upon tables throughout the building. 
His plan was to conceal under an ornamental cornice at the top of 
the shelving a waterproof curtain mounted on a roller, which could 
be pulled down over the goods upon the shelves and fastened very 
quickly whenever occasion required, thus offering perfect protec- 
tion to the concealed goods from water and dust. A similar cover 
was provided for the tables, to be placed at one end, so that it 
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could be pulled out with very little trouble, and cover all the goods 
upon such table. As a mere matter of protecting the goods from 
dust and dirt, the device was a most admirable one, and while it 
would save merchants thousands of dollars now lost from shop 
wear, it would be invaluable as a means of preventing water dam- 
age in case of fire. The inventor was W. M. Brackett, ex-chief of 
the fire department of Minneapolis. We have never heard of this 
device being adopted, and presume the inventor met with little 
encouragement, for the reason that insurance companies were not 
at the time in the habit of allowing reductions in rates for improve- 
ments of the risk. In connection with the plan now proposed for 
improving risks in the interests of the stock companies, this device 
might well command the attention of propertyowners and fire 
underwriters. A stock thoroughly covered over with waterproof 
coverings can suffer little damage in case of fire. 

The introduction of automatic sprinklers for the protection of 
ordinary commercial risks is an experiment that requires to be 
entered upon with a great deal of caution. As ordinarily arranged, 
these sprinklers turn on a flood of water automatically, but no 
means have yet been discovered for shutting them off automatically 
when they have performed the duty required of them. As a con- 
sequence, the sprinklers are liable to go on deluging a room or a 
building after the fire has been extinguished. Such an occurrence 
in a large wholesale dry-goods establishment, for instance, or in a 
storage warehouse, might’ occasion vastly more damage than the 
flames would have done. Every automatic sprinkler should be 
connected with a fire alarm‘ to notify the fire department, and also 
to rouse the watchman in charge of the building, so that human 
intelligence might be at hand to suppress the flow of water at. the 
proper time. It will doubtless be found politic in most instances 
to shut off the sprinklers immediately upon the arrival of the fire- 
men, and they should have the earliest possible notice that the 
sprinklers are in operation. Edward Atkinson, the highest author- 
ity on mill mutual insurance, has been very doubtful as to the 
feasibility of adapting the mutual principle to the insurance of ordi- 
nary commercial risks in thickly populated neighborhoods, where 
the exposures to outside perils constitute the chief hazard. In his 
estimation, an isolated risk can be so protected as to reduce the 
hazards to a minimum, inasmuch as such risks can be put under 
individual control, but in the densely populated cities such control 
cannot be vested in anyone on account of the exposure to adjacent 
buildings and the perils inherent in them. The stock companies 
now propose to take the business that the mutuals have fought shy 
of, and in doing so th:y must exercise the wisest precaution, 
There is no question that the hazards of commercial risks can be 
very greatly reduced by such preventive and protective measures 
as are employed in the isolated risks presented by the mills and 
factories, but there will be still remaining a sufficient number that 
cannot be provided against to make the risks more hazardous than 
the mill risks assumed by the mutuals. All this of course will be 
taken into consideration, and rates made to correspond to the 
hazards that remain after the adoption of all the safeguards. The 
proposed new departure is generally regarded with favor, and it is 
believed that it will largely increase the volume of business trans- 
acted by the stock companies during the coming year. It will 
certainly have a tendency to do away with the “ Jumbo” lines 
regarding which there has been so much said of late, for when the 
risks are bound by the committee of twelve, the amount of insur- 
ance required will be divided equitably among all the companies 
that are parties to the pooling arrangement, and those that have 
been so willing to write “Jumbo” lines will get only their pro 
portionate share. 
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SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


THE insurance club has failed to materialize and there is much disap- 
pointment among those underwriters who were most interested in its 
organizution. It would doubtless have been a good and useful thing, not 
only for its members, but for the business, for it would have brought the 
leading members of the profession together constantly in a manner which 
would have invited good feeling, and over the club lunch tables it would, 
perhaps, have been quite possible to make alliances, which could never 
have heen consummated in the board rooms, 

¥ x * x 

Anp yet this friendly and useful medium is not to exist, and the work 
of the committee who were getting it into shape goes for naught. It is 
not strange after all. Have insurance men ever agreed in sufficient num- 
ters on anything to make it a success? The committee who have done 
this work in the line of social regeneration of the business, have only 
met with the same success that has fallen to other insurance. committees 
that have undertaken to deal with the pract’cal questions of the business. 

* * s x 

Tue lawyers, on the other hand, have not on'y succeeded in getting their 
club into good shape, but they have gone far beyond original anticipations 
and have now absorbed the rooms that were designed for the underwriters. 
The furnishings, decorations and general appointment of these rooms are 
simply superb. It is doubtful if there isa lunching or business club 
anywhere in the world so sumptuously housed as this organization will 
be, and nowhere in New York would it be possible, except within the 
Equitable building. 

% % x x 

Tue Board of Underwriters have devoted themselves recently to 
framing a standard proof of loss form, to conform to the standard policy, 
and have adopted a very useful and comrrehensive form, that is as free 
from useless verbiage as so important a legal document can be made. 
The form will doubtless be generally adopted and used all over the 
country, just as the New York policy has been, although, unlike the 
policy, there is of course no statutory requirement as to the use of the 


proof. 
% * * 


A most interesting and useful form of policy, and one that is sure to 
come into pretty general use, is the syndicate policy, which is simply the 
standard form New York policy printed in book shape, the size of an 
ordinary policy, and to be signed by means of coupons by any number of 
companies who may wish to subscribe to the risk. Col. W. W. Caldwell 
of Chicago, the well-known underwriter, who has introduced the system, 
has sent specimens to most of the New York companies, among whom it 
has awakened considerable interest. It is practically on the same princi- 
ple as Lloyds policies are issued in London. 


% ¥ % * 

THE law committee of the New York Board is getting ready for the fray 
once more with commendable diligence, Every year this committee has 
its hands a little fuller than they were before in looking out for ‘ strikes” 
and foolish or unreasonable bills, and almost every year it is able to 
make some headway in the direction of getting some new and useful 
legislation enacted. The coming year will be no exception to the past in 
the matter of bills to be guarded against, and under its efficient leader- 
ship the committee will doubtless accomplish some good work for the 
companies. 

% + * * 

As the season of heavy losses approaches there is quite a general ten- 
dency toward the cutting down of lines in the dry-goods district—although 
there are of course marked exceptions to this rule, There have of late 
been ‘a good many losses in the district, but most have been moderately 
light. Thanks to the now almost universal introduction of the automatic 
fi'e alarm equipment, the fire hazird in the dry-goods district is far less 
than it was, although there still is so considerable and ever present danger 
of a great conflagration that even reck!ess underwriters hesitate as to the 
writing of very big lines. 

% % * x 


Now that the cotton season is fully under way, this incendiary article 
is being heard from all over the country. Throughout the South there 
have already been enough heavy losses to make the cotton-writing com- 
panies very wary—even at this early stage of the season. At the princi- 
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pal distributing point there have been as yet no serious losses, and New 
York has been almost free from any cotton fire. Now that the American 
dock stores have been so vastly improved, the chances of a large loss in 
New York and vicinity are greatly reduced. The fire companies, how. 
ever, have lost so large a proportion of the cotton business to the 
marine companies, who write it on through bills of lading, that there is 
liable to be less than the usual lamentation at the end of this season 
among the fire offices, 
. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

The New Secretary of the Insurance Company of the County of Philadelphia—Mp, 
Peck's Career—A Fudicious Selection—A Revolution in the Management of the 
State of Pennsylvania—The Compiny's Increasing Business—An Example to the 
Old Fogies—Young Men to the Front—Death of General Prevost— Agents and 
Brokers—Automatic Sprinklers and the Coinsurance Clause—Underground Busi- 
ness Decreasing—Life Insurance Business Active—The Plate Glass Business, 


[FRom Our OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

With the election of Charles R. Peck to the secretary ship of the Insur- 
ance Company of the County of Philadelphia, comes the usual reflection 
about the possibilities for every industrious, temperate, bright boy, all 
over this broad land. It is therefore a pleasant task to briefly review Mr, 
Peck’s career, and feel that it is no flattery to speak the truth of him and 
not to wait to write it of him after his death. 

Mr. Peck was born about thirty-five years ago, in Camden, N. J., just 
across the river from our Quaker City, so that we can a!most claim him 
as a Pailadelphian. In 1866 we find him a boy in an insurance office in 
Savannah, Ga., from whence he came in 1868 to Prevost & Herring's office 
here, where he continued several years, going then to Wister & Peterson's, 
where he remained six years, perfecting himself in the knowledge of 
insurance. 

When Colonel Beath was elected secretary of the United Firemens 
Insurance Company, Mr. Peck went there to assist him, and remained 
one year, when he was made a special agent of the County Insurance 
Company, and in 1885 was elected assistant secretary, which posi ion he 
filled until a few weeks ago he was elected secretary to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of John Welsh Dulles, To be the secretary of 
an old, substantial company like the County is no small honor, and Mr, 
Peck is every whit worthy of the appointment, and, as before remarked, 
his career is only another illustration of the possible rise of every worthy 
boy in any department or sphere in life. 

We have other young men in our fire insurance circles who have recently 
come to the front who are making their mark and illustrating the adage that 
‘** wisdom is not gray hair.” George C. Crowell, the new president of the 
Insurance Company of State of Pennsylvania, of whom we wrote some 
time since, has completely revolutionized the fossil ways and customs of 
that old company, which, under Mr. Sherrerd’s management and open 
animosity to brokers, had made its Philadelphia business a nonentity. 
Mr. Crowell has always been friendly to the brokers, having been one 
himself, and as they control our business here as elsewhere, he has gath- 
ered ina splendid income during the past year, and with the abandon- 
ment of its marine business the company is rapidly pushing to the front 
in fire underwriting. Its splendid new building on Fourth street, now 
rapidly approaching completion, shows what young blood can do whenit 
sets about it, and should and does stimulate generous emulation. 

Oliver H. Hill, who was promoted from assistant secretary to secretary 
of the Lumbermens Fire Insurance Company upon Mr, Crowell’s retire- 
ment as secretary, is another of our rising underwriters entitled to special 
mention among us. Thoroughly familiar with the details of the business, 
he is not only sustaining the former progressive spirit of that company 
but forging ahead in the race, and is a shining example to some of the old 
fogy companies in his neighborhood, of what they might do if they chose. 
Mr. Hill is a young man of courteous manners and fair dealing, and pol- 
icyholders and stockholders in that company can feel that they are in 
safe hands as long as he remains at the helm. 

Richard Maris, secretary of the American Fire, is another young man 
who is the right man in the right place, and as we wrote some time since, 
we know whereof we speak, having known him from boyhood, and he 
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has always been one and the same thing, and, like old wine, improves’ 
with age. 

There are other young men high up in our companies who will be men- 
tioned hereafter; but it is not only in companies that we find them, for 
the agencies have them as well. Here is C. Platt, Jr., who has a splendid 
agency and who handles it with a masterly hand, and drives it as dexter- 
ously as Col. Kane ever bandled his four-in-hand. Then there is the 
new firm of Foster & McElwee, composed of T. Foster, who is very pop- 
ular, and T. McElwee, late of the Liverpool and London and Globe, 
where he served a faithful apprenticeship, and is well up in insurance 
lore. We must not overlcok Creth & Sullivan, who have recently entered 
the agency field with the Hartford, taken from W. D. Sherrerd & Co., and 
who are rapidly increasing that company’s receipts here. 

Death has dissolved the firm of Prevost & Herring by the loss of Gen. 
Prevost, who, after long suffering caused by wounds received in the civil 
war, died a few weeks ago, respected and beloved by all who knew him. 

W. A. Simpson & Son have captured the City of London from Arrott’s 
agency, and have already increased the receipts for November over $500 
over Arrott’s receipts for the corresponding month last year. Arrott’s 
agency never encouraged brokers, and the son does not appear to win 
them any more than the father did. The companies eventually awake to 
the fact that personal grievances are not healthy for them, and that the 
agent who endeavors to punish or boycott the broker is not the one for 
them to tie up to for an increase of prem‘ums, and sooner or later must 
be removed, 

The sprinkler system is gradually gainirg ground with us, and, as the 
Tariff Association has now indorsed four different manufactures of 
them, the sprinkler men are as busy as bees, and the war between them is 
waged fiercely, each one proclaiming the other worthless, notwithstand- 
ing the equal indorsement of the Association. 

All sorts of reductions in rates were promised by the Tariff Association 
if sprinklers were introduced, but it now issues a newrule that in order 
to get the benefit of the reduction, the seveniy-five per cent coinsurance 
clause must be introduced in all forms, so that the rate will be reduced ; 
but if the insurance is relatively increased, the premiums may amount to 
as much as they did before. . 

The underground companies have a terrible black eye among us, and 
all reputable brokers have about abandoned them, to the great joy of the 
tariff companies. The failure of so many w.ldcats lately, the tottering 
condition of many more, and the swindling agents in the West who han- 
dle these policies and after collecting the premiums do not pay over to 
the companies, causing them to write the assured for it again, is another 
nail in the coffin of these scalawag concerns. And yet the clap-trap ad- 
vertisements of these companies and agents still appear in many of our 
reputable Eastern insurance journals as a snare for the unsuspecting. 

Life insurance is active and our Quaker City is a good field for the 
agent. The American Life, under Senator MacFarlane, its new president, 
is making itself heard among us, and when the new building is com- 
pleted we shall see that they intend to have their share of the business. 

The Provident has just purchased another building, and will soon begin 
the addition to its already large domicile. 

The Equitable Life has removed from 828 to 826 Chestnut street, and 
although Mr. Register is quite wide-awake enough for the emergency, 
Col. A. Louden Snowden, late president of the Fire Association, is added 
to the list and will bring with him a large following. 

We have had no large dinners lately, given by the active agents of the 
New York Life, but the change in the firm and Mr. Haynes going to New 
York will not diminish their labors here. 

Plate glass insurance is increasing here, and the Lloyds Plate Glass 
Insurance Company is getting its share of it. LIBERTY. 

PHILADELPHIA, November 22. 





WATCHMEN WHO WATCH. 

The‘ Watch Service” it Operation at the Union Stock Yards, Chicago—An Inspec- 
tion of the System—Protection against Fire Afforded through the ‘* Watch Serv- 
ice," as Conducted by the Chicago Telephone Company—Detailed Report of the 
Service at the Stock Yards—Sleeping Watchmen—Partial List of Business Men 
of Chicago who are Subscribers to the ‘‘ Watch Service.” 


[From OUR Own CORRESPONDENT.] 
The public, and especially the fire insurance fraternity, are well ac- 
quainted with the enormous business transacted at the Union Stock 
Yards, and realize the value of the immense properties situated at this 
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locality. Very few persons, however, have any conception of the manner 
in which the vast territory of packing, slaughtering and rendering estab- 
lishments, and their contents, are protected from fire between sundown 
and sunrise. With a view of publishing an article on this important sub- 
ject, THe SPECTATOR representative made an inquiry of Thomas A. Bow- 
den, superintendent of surveys of the Chicago Fire Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, and of E. T. Shepherd, superintendent of the Chicago Fire 
Insurance Patrol. These two officials, through their respective positions, 
are brought in contact with the watch service at the stock yards, and 
have used their utmost endeavors and given their support to place the 
‘‘ watch service” in its present efficiency. A reduction in rate of twenty 
five cents is allowed by the underwriters to those using the watch 
service” atthe stock yards. In the city a reduction in rate of ten cents 
is allowed, and in cases where the electro-mercurial alarm is already in, 
a reduction of five cents for the watch service, or fifteen cents for 
both, is allowed, the first system put in getting the benefit of the ten-cent 
reduction. The officials informed your correspondent that they could 
not, through conversation, give the desired information, but invited him 
to accompany them during one of their frequent night visits to the stock 
yards. The invitation was accepted, and a few evenings ago the visit 
and the inspection of the watch service was made between g P.M. and 
ta.M. Following is a detailed report of the watch service as seen 
in operation at the yards. 

The Chicago Telephone Company’s exchange office is located on the 
second floor of the engine-house of the Stock Yards Chemical Com- 
pany No. 1 (known as the Stock Yards Patrol). Here also is the receiv- 
ing office of the ‘‘watch service.” The operating force consists of 
two sets of men, each containing a manager and five assistants, The 
first set are on duty between the hours of 5 and 12 P.M.; the second 
set from 12 P.M. until8 Am. In this office are twelve recording regis- 
ters and as many many circuits, over which the signals from the entire 
service are received and recorded by the operating force. Oa circuit No. 1 
there are 29 signal stations; No. 2, 27; No. 3, 32; No. 4, 36; No. 5, 35; 
No. 6, 28; No. 7, 37; No. 8,32; No. 9, 40; No. 10, 38; Nos. 11 and 12, 
47. Registers 11 and 12 being on one circuit, are being divided into two, 
which will be an improvement. The watchmen throughout the various 
buildings are required to ‘* pull” the signal boxes, which are distributed 
at distances which allow of ten minutes interval between each box. The 
signal box now in use has passed beyond the experimental age, and, 
although several patterns were tried, the ones now used have stood the 
test of four years. The signal box is located within a wooden box with 
locked doors. This plan prevents false alarms, and only the watchman 
and others having a key can use the alarm. At Armour & Co.’s the boxes 
are provided with glass fronts, so that in case of fire, when no key is at 
hand, anyone can break the glass and turn in the alarm. This style of 
‘**outside box ” is being adopted by other houses. ‘ 

One signal indicates that the watchman is on duty, and he must be at 
each box at the appointed time. A failure to report on time, or the omis- 
sion of a signal, brings a “ruaner” from the “ watch service” office, who 
ascertains the cause of neglect in sending the alarm ; or if the signal box 
or wires are out of order, he repairs them. When watchmen are sick, or 
found under the influence of liquor, as is sometimes the case, a patrol- 
man is sent by the service to take the watchman’s place. A full report of 
the signals received during the night is kept by the operators, and a copy 
of same is furnished to the subscribers to the system. All complaints 
against watchmen are reported to their employers, to the superintendent 
of surveys and the fire insurance patrols. In such cases the watchman is 
usually severely dealt with. In case of fire the watchman sends in three 
alarms from the nearest signal box. The operator receiving the alarm 
presses an electric button above the receiving register, runs to the door 
leading to the patrol-house and gives the location to the driver. At the 
same time another operator at the receiving office turns in the regular fire 
alarm, which is struck from ‘ duplicate” boxes in the office. The fire 
departments are thus promptly on the ground. For the locating of fires 
outside the buildings, and for giving ‘‘ still alarms,” the patrol-house is 
connected witha watch tower eighty feet in height, where a watchman is on 
duty from 8 P.M. until 6 A.M., and during such time reports from a sig 
nal box every ten minutes. A telephone message is sent to the office be- 
low and to the fire department in case of a fire being discovered by the 
watchman in the tower, 

Quite a number of fires have been discovered and alarms given by the 
tower watchmen. There are 392 signal boxes scattered throughout the 
different buildings at the stock yards, and some idea of the work accom- 
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plished by the watchmen and the operators at the office can be formed 
from the fact that the total number of signals from the watchmen received 
and recorded every night amounts to 5076, Watchmen are also on duty 
Sundays and holidays. 

The premises of Jones & Stiles have just been equipped with four 
additional signal boxes, those of Thorne & Co. with three new boxes, 
and the Darling plant will be provided with at least four boxes. The 
only building at the yards not using the telephone company’s ‘‘ watch 
service” is the old house of Thompson & Edwards. This, however, is 
only a small affair and not in operation. The Warren House is also at 
present unoccupied, but formerly used the ‘‘ watch service,” and when in 
uss will revive the service. 

Nearly four hours were spent by the inspecting parties, and numerous 
packing, slaughter, rendering houses and warehouses were thoroughly 
traversed. The watchmen were traveling their respective routes, and all 
seemed to be kept busy making the numerous signal boxes on time. 
Several suggestions and hints were made by the superintendents to various 
house bosses, and the strictest attention was paid to their remarks. 

This shows the fact that not only the underwriters and firemen, but the 
workingmen, understand the importance of doing everything possible to 
prevent the starting of a fire, and in the event of one, the necessity of 
turning in a prompt alarm. 

The location of signal boxes throughout the buildings is done under 
the supervision and instructions of Superintendents Bowden and Shep- 
herd, and these boxes are placed in the best possible positions. Last 
year the total number of fire alarms sent in over the ‘‘ watch service” 
was sixty-three, the number of watchmen found fast asleep while on duty 
by the service was forty-one, besides five who were found to be sick and 
one drunk. Of the sixty-three alarms of fire, twenty six were for -actual 
fires, and fourteen of these were extinguished by the patrol. Thirty-seven 
false alarms were responded to during last year. 

The stock yards patrol is supported by the insurance companies and 
by the propertyowners of the stcck yards, each paying one-half of the 
ex pense, 

The case of one watchman found by th> service asleep while on duty 
was that of a man who happened to arrive at one of his signal boxes a 
few minutes ahead of time. He leaned against the pillar on which the 
box was, and when the ‘‘runner” arrived he found the watchman fast 
asleep with watch in hand, waiting for the proper time for sending in the 
signal that all was O. K. Had there been no check on the watchman or 
no ‘‘runner” to respond to his negligence, he would probably have had 
a peaceful night’s rest. This and similar cases demonstrate the fact that 
a watchman will go to sleep while on duty, and the best way to make the 
‘‘ watch service” valuable is the system furnished by the Chicago Tele- 
phong Company. 

Among the prominent business firms in Chicago who are subscribers 
to the ‘‘ watch service” are: Benj. Allen & Co., Anchor Line Docks, A. 
H. Andrews & Co. (two places), J. H. Walker & Co., McAvoy Brewing 
Company, Burdett, Smith & Co., David Bradley Manufacturiug Com- 
pany, Bradner, Smith & Co., Crane Bros, Manufacturing Company (three 
places), Chicago Sugar Refinery Company, Cary, Ogden & Parker, Davis 
& Morse Company, C. H. Fargo & Co., Fuller & Fuller, Fire Extinguisher 
Manufacturing Company, Frazer & Chalmers, W. E. Frost Manufacturing 
Company, A. Featherstone, Edson, Keith & Co., Charles Gossage & Co., 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Illinois Central Railroad Car Shops, 
Kuh, Nathan & Fischer, Kohn Bros , W. W. Kimball & Co., A. N. Kellogg 
Newspaper Company, Lyon & Healy, E J. Lehmann (fair), C. J. L. Meyer 
Sons Company, McBirney & Johnson White Lead Works, Montgomery, 
Ward & Co., National Tube Works, Palmer, Fuller & Co., E. B. Preston 
& Co., Rand, McNally & Co., A. H. Revell & Co., D. B. Shipman & Co., 
Warren Springer, Union Planing Mill, Union Steamboat Company, Wil- 
son Bros., L. Wolff Manufacturing Company, beside a long list of the 
banks, railway offices, theatres, newspaper offices and private dwellings. 

The ‘‘ watch service” as conducted by the Chicago Telephone Com- 
pany is one of the best protections from fires that the public could avail 
itself of. Fires are easily controlled if you take them soon enough, and 
the numerous fires nipped in the bud by the telephone company’s 
‘*watch service” speaks volumes for the efficiency of the system, and 
readily commends itself to all who are desirous of employing a ‘‘ watch- 
man who watches.” D. W. S. 


Cuicaco, November 21. 
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{ Thursiay 


THE will of the late William B. Cornell has been probated. He left an 
estate, valued at $20,500, to his widow and children, Henrietta W 
Mary and Wm. B. Cornell. ; 


& * * 


H. H. Brown & Co. have placed the second agency of the California 
Insurance Company with G, H. Koch & Co., 195 La Salle street, 


% * % 


Lewis B. HuBBARD, well and favorably known in life insurance circles, 
is now connected with I. W. Pinkham, general agent at Chicago of the 
Massachusetts Benefit Association. 


* * * 


THE fire at the Saratoga Hotel on Dearborn street, which occurred at 
half-past one in the morning, developed the fact that steam-pipes run 
from the basement to the top floor, through and between wooden par- 
titions. The fire occurred near them and ran up and spread to every 
floor. The stairways were blockaded by an elevator at the front entrance, 
The first floor was badly scorched, and the entire hotel filled with smoke, 
The firemen succeeded in saving all the inmates. The patrol worked 
nearly seven hours and used over 150 covers, 


* * * 


THE first floor was decorated and furnished in elegant style, but the oil 
and varnish used on the ceiling only aided the flames. The hotel was 
furnished with an electric annunciator, with fire alarm signal in each 
room. This appliance was used and probably saved many lives. Other 
hotels in Chicago have the same system in them. 


* % * 


SPEAKING of buildings where the stairways are blockaded by elevators 
or other obstructions, as in the Saratoga Hotel, a fireman said there were 
any amount of them in the city, and many where the upper floors were 
occupied as flats and dwellings. 


* * * 


THE underwriters make a charge of fifteen cents in cases where stair- 
ways are blockaded, and a number of such have been remodeled, 


* * * 


INSURANCE visitors to Chicago last week included I. C. Seeley, agent, 
of Minneapolis ; H. F. Atwood, secretary of the Rochester German, and 
J. N. Dunham, president of the Springfield Fire and Marine. 


* * * 


THE committee of the Chicago Fire Underwriters Association, which 
has been investigating the subject of the use of crude petroleum for fuel, 
has made its report. In effect the committee comes to the conclusion 
that the association should not permit its use, except under conditions 
and with restrictions which virtually mean prevention. 


% * * 


THE resolution upon this subject submitted by the committee, and 
which was adopted, reads as follows: ‘‘ That in no case shall any permit 
be granted bya member of this association for the storage and use of 
petruleum for fuel purposes, unless the assured shall first have obtained 
a permit in writing from the Commissioner of Public Works of the city 
of Chicago, as required by ordinance, and also the certificate of the sup- 
erintendent of surveys of the association, approving of the manner of 
storing and using the same. Provided, however, that any permit so 
granted shall specify in the form that no oil shall be used, in any event, 
of aless fire test than 300 degrees Fahrenheit, and then only upon the 
payment of an additional rate of one per cent. 


* * * 


IN the question of the rates in the district just annexed to the city, the 
secretary of the association has issued a circular advising members that 
the present Cook county compact rates be observed until members are 
notified to the contrary. D. W. S. 


Cuicaco, November 21. 














Nov. 24, 1887.) 
COMMUNICATIONS. 


THEATRE FIRES.—ITI. 
(To THe Epiror or THE SPECTATOR.|]- 

In further reference to the question of prevention of fires in theatres, 
and i1 some parts of their extinguishment, I might add that the scenery 
requires considerable attention, as it is a frequent source of fire, being 
made of light combustible material, often with ragged edges cut to imi- 
tate branches of trees, etc.; which being arranged vertically offer special 
facility for the spreading of the flames when once started. It is usually 
tacked upon light combustible frames, which lack stiffness, and are held 
up by a system of ‘‘ screw braces,” depending for their hold upon the 
good condition of the boards of the stage floor. Hence, scenery is very 
liable to be swayed so as to catch fire from gas burners or other flames. 
There is, too, by far too much of it upon the stage at once. I should 
propose that all scenery be made of fireproofed canvas, stretched upon 
frames of fireproofed wood, and that there should be no more of it upon 
the stage at one time than is required for the production of the piece or 
pieces then before the public. A stage and its immediate vicinity should 
not be made a store-house for inflammable materials, which not only in- 
crease the risk of catching fire, but also render its extinguishment more 
difficult. The flies and pendants should be upon fireproof canvas, and 
all overhead lights should, if not electrical, be so guarded by screens of 
wire as to render it impossible for the temperature of any such canvas to 
be raised over 250 degrees F. by contact with the screens. 

I have before said that the rigging loft and paint loft should be the 
scene of special precaution, and that all the work which can be done with 
or upon inflammable materials should be done outside the theatre build- 
ing. It may be urged that this will cost a large sum of money; but to 
this the public safety may be held up as an unanswerable argument. We 
are charged a high price for admission to bad pieces; we have a right to 
demand at least that we shall be safe from cremation while seeing or lis- 
tening to them. 

As to the glass roof over the stage, I have not yet got myself to believe 
in its desirability from any point of view. My theory of fightinga fire is to 
shut it up as far as possible ; not to increase it even for the purpose of 
diverting it for a few moments from any given quarter. With a proper 
fireproof curtain no flame or smoke can get to the auditorium ; then why 
make a special draft-increaser back of that curtain for the purpose of 
keeping smoke from getting in front of it? It reminds me very much of 
the method said to be adopted by a country physician who was called in 
to attend a patient whose case he could not diagnose. He very frankly 
owned up that the case was too much for him, but proposed to give the 
sufferer something which was very powerful, and would throw him into 
fits. ‘* Then,” said he, ‘‘I can cure him; for I’m h—1 on fits!” 

I believe that I am about through talking about the mode of prevention. 
Now as to what to provide to lessen the danger to life and limb and the 
spread of the fire, in case one should start. First let us talk about get- 
ting the people out sately, supposing the fireproof curtain to be let down 
between stage and auditorium. 

The aisles should be of much greater width than they usually are; and 
they should be of a width increasing towards the doors, so that they will 
contain and give passage to the gradually increasing numbers of persons 
who discharge into them, as well as the aisles near the doors. This rule 
should be imperative. Where two aisles discharge into one, that one 
should have a capacity equal to the capacity of the two feeders. In this 
respect stairways should also be subjected to the same rule of propor- 
tion. The width of aisles with reference to the number of persons in the 
house should be fixed by law, and fixed at a liberal figure; and the laws 
concerning the placing of loose chairs in the aisles should be rigidly 
adhered to. The aisles which lead through the auditorium should be 
sloping rather than have steps, where this is possible; but where there 
are steps they should have a uniform tread and rise, and should have no 
nosings, ‘ 

The windows should be used as means of exit in case of fire, and 
should have ladders below them, so that even feeble persons could get 
readily into the window seats, and thence to the balcony, neighboring 
roof, fire escape or whatever way of refuge was provided. If there be 
doors to protect such windows from pressure by the crowd, in case these 
windows are low down, such bgrs should be readily removable, and the 
means of removal should be such as would at once suggest itself to any- 

one having common sense and a moderately clear head. 
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It is almost needless to say that all doors should open outwards and 
should have a discharging capacity more than equal to that of the aisles 
which lead to them. 

The fastenings of such doors should be readily controllable from 
within, and bolts should be withdrawn by springs, which should of 
course be tested daily. ; 

The seats should be arranged in rows not exceeding twenty, and prefer- 
ably only fifteen each ; they should have a space between the rows suffi- 
cient to allow ladies to pass readily between them even while the seats 
were down. If folding chairs are used, they should not be of a kind 
which are tricky in their action, as such seats are apt to cause blocks 
even in an ordinary withdrawal of the audience. 

All railings should be of a strength to resist the pressure of even the 
most frantic crowd ; and where there are places where a reckless or fran- 
tic person would be likely to throw himself over, to his own hurt or that 
of those below, the railings should be of a height to prevent such 
action, 

As to fire escapes, there are few of them down which even an able-bodied 
man in good weather, broad daylight and with all the time that he wished 
to accomplish the descent, would care to go. When it comes to asking 
delicate ladies and children, in the dark, in the haste and terror occa- 
sioned bya fire, to descend such monkey poles, especially when the 
rungs are covered with ice, it is supposing a good deal to admit that such 
means of escape will amount to much more than confidence givers: per- 
haps to give an outlet for the more reckless and dangerous of the audi- 
ence—the hoodlums, who care for no one’s safety but their own. 

In my next communication I shall treat of sprinklers, pumps, hand gren- 
ades, fire extinguishers, etc. ; and having then gore all over the ground 
of what should be done to prevent fires from breaking out, of getting 
the people out and the fire extinguished in case such fire should break 
out, I hope to be able to take the bull by the horns and show in what re- 
spect the theatres of New York city have taken such precautions for 
the safety of life and property. R. C. 
New York, Novémber 22. 





THE GRINNELL SPRINKLERS AND THE EXETER 
MILL FIRE, 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

Assuming that you are neutral in regard to automatic sprinklers, 
and that it is your purpose to place your editorials before the pub- 
lic in an unprejudiced light, I would respectfully ask your consideration 
of the following facts, pertaining to the fire at the Exeter mills, Exeter, 
N. H., where the roof of the building was burned off over our sprinklers, 

The roof was the old-style mill roof, the trusses of which were so con- 
structed asto make an atticand ‘‘cockloft.” The fire started in this 
attic ina mulehead, and as there was a belt hole in the sheathing over 
the mule, the fire went directly into the cockloft before it spread through 
the mule-room at all, I have seen the mule where the fire started, aad it 
was not burned, not even the reving bands or yarns. 

The water supply came from a tank which stood on the cockloft 
floor, two feet above the sprinklers in the mule-room, giving them 
.87 pounds pressure gravity head. The three lines in the cockloft 
were above the tank, the line in the peak of roof being six feet 
above it, and were dependent upon a rotary pump for a supply of water. 
This pump was not started for ten minutes after the fire was discovered, 
according to the statement of the mill superintendent. The *‘ mill people” 
are responsible for the lack of water supply, in failing to elevate the tank 
to a sufficient height above the sprinklers, and make connection with the 
town water-works, which they did not do on account of the expense, 

We did not do the work, but sold the sprinklers to another party, who 
arranged the system. Had we done the work we should have obtained 
sufficient water pressure before doing any piping. It is a significant fact, 
that in every case where our sprinklers have not done their duty, another 
person has put themin. These are facts and can be proved, despite any 
statements to the contrary. It is also a fact that the mill would have 
been totally destroyed had there been no sprinklers to check the fire 
before the hose service was put in operation. 

Trusting that you are disposed to do us justice in the matter, and do 
not desire to cast reflections on the company or its work without occasion, 
I respectfully submit the above. F, M. WuITING, 

Agent Providence Steam and Gas-pipe Company. 
Boston, November 17. 
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I RECENTLY heard of an ‘‘ Old Maids Insurance Company,” in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, which is perhaps the only one of its kind in existence. 
Its purpose is to afford care and protection to unmarried females. At 
the birth of a girl the name is registered on the books of the company, 
and the father pays a certain premium, If the girl attains her twenty- 
fourth year without being married, she has a claim to a certain income 
and a few rooms in a ‘‘home” of the company, inhabited by other 
fema'e members. If the father dies, then the girl finds shelter in this 
home, and receives a certain sum; if the girl dies or marries, then all 
her claims cease. By this latter feature the company is enabled to charge 
small annual premiums. 

* * # 


AccoORDING to my exchanges, fire drill in theatres has been tried in 
Algiers at the National Theatre. During a full-dress rehearsal of a new 
piece, in ten minutes’ time the firemen had emptied the theatre, bringing 
out the spectators from the upper galleries by means of ropes and ladders. 


* * * 


WHILE on the subject of theatres, I should perhaps mention the iron 
curtain recently put into the Theatre Frangais at Paris, which will ap- 
parently comply with all its purposes. This theatre, by the way, is small 
and oid and not too solidly constructed, so that a repetition of the 
Theatre Comique horrors was feared. The curtain, or rather screen, is 
of sheet-iron, stiffencd by a frame of iron bars and braces, and decorated 
by painting on canvas attached to it. It slides vertically. Its sides are 
secured to vertical shafts exactly like those of a direct-acting water ele- 
vator, Oa opening a valve the water is admitted under the piston, and 
the curtain is raised ; and another valve, or rather a different movement 
of the same valve, opens the discharge pipe, and the shafts sink, carrying 
the curtain with them. All this is infinitely better than the old-fashioned 
iron or wire gauze curtain, hoisted by a rope and windlass; but the 
engineer of the apparatus, M. E Joux, has made a further improvement of 
great value by arranging the valves in such a way as to be controlled by 
electricity, and a current can be sent from various places on the stage and 
in the auditorium, as well as from the outside, which will lower the curtain 
in case the persons appointed to that duty should, as happened at Nice, at 
Exeter and in the Opera Comique, forget or neglect what was required 


of them. 
os * oa 


Ir appears that the country people of Germany are not content with the 
workings of either the obligatory government or private fire insurance 
companies, as IgI real estate owners in the counties of Hoya and Diep- 
ho'z have again formed a new mutual insurance concern, each member 
to pay ten marks to the damaged party. These small mutuals have 
formed in such numbers that the government has had to refuse the licens- 
ing of more, averring that they are based on incorrect principles. 


* * * 


AccorDING to The Breslau Morgenzcitung, the Thalia Theatre at Bres- 
Jau was recently flooded during the night by the bursting of a water pipe. 
The water must have escaped for at least five hours, as it was about two 
meters deep in the auditorium, and nearly up to the stage. Eight hand 
fire engines, with forty men, and one steam engine pumped uninterrupt- 
edly for four hours, until the water was drawn off, 


* * * 


A NEW fire insurance company, without agents, is contemplated in 
Paris. It bases its claim on the fact that about thirty per cent of the 
premiums received are absorbed by agents’ commissions and fees—the 
average for all Parisian fire insurance companies is twenty-three per cent. 
Policyholders must make application for insurance direct to the company, 
and will have their third year’s premium remitted. 


% x * 
MILL property at Marseilles, France, has! suffered heavily from fire, 


Now the mill of MM. Peyronnet & Co., in the quarter of St. Marcel, 
has been completely destroyed. Loss, 150,000 francs, 


* * * 


L’AGENT D’ASSURANCES complains that the country people of France 
have no money, and that the results of this state of affairs are beginning to 
be severely felt in the insurance business, especially by the life offices, 
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[ 7 hursday. 


Tue assistant director of the Lubeck Life, Hermann Grosse, died re- 
cently....Hugo Klapproth, second director of the Hannoversche Life, 
re ently celebrated his jubilee of twenty-five years of active service. . . -Mr, 
Frank, director of the Vienna Life and Annuity, has assumed charge of 
the Vienna Insurance Company, and is represented in the former by Herr 
L«zarski....A dividend of nine per cent—forty-five florins per share— 
has been agreed to at a meeting of the Securitas Fire... .J. J. Rochassen, 
one of the directors of the North Dutch Fire Insurance Company at 
Amsterdam, has resigned and been replaced by J. P. J. vander Wart... 
Fred Bétejer has been appointed agent in Bremen of the recently organized 
Economic Fire Office of London....The creditors of the La Grande 
Company of Paris, in liquidation, are about to receive a first dividend of 
twenty per cent. W. v. K, 

FRANKFORT. ON-MAIN, GERMANY, November 11. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


The Phenix Again on Deck, 
THE following letter from the examiners of the insurance department to 
Superintendent Maxwell, speaks for itself : 


New York, November 16, 1887, 
To the Hon. R. A. Maxwell, Superintendent of the Insurance Department, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Str—Complying with the instructions contained in vour letter of yes- 
terday, the undersigned have called at the office of the Paenix Insurance 
Company of Brooklyn, N. Y., for the purpose of verifying the statement 
of its officers to you, that the impairment of its capital stock had been 
made good. 

We learn from an inspection of the books of the Central Trust Com- 
pany of New York, that said trust company has on deposit to the credit 
of the Phenix Insurance Company assessment fund, the sum of $440,000. 
The books in the office of the Phenix Insurance Company show that said 
sum was received from its s:ockholders in payment of an assessment 
levied to make good said impairment, and from subscriptions received 
for such stock as would be issued in place of that on which said assess- 
ment has not been paid. 

We therefore certify that the impairment of the capital stock of the Phe- 
nix Insurance Company of Brooklyn, N. Y., as stated in the report made 
on our recent examination, has been made good. 

We beg to state in this connection tnat steps have been taken to place 
the business of the company on a more profitable basis. The ruinous 
ocean hull business was discontinued on September 2 last, and no more 
policies on such risks have been or will be issued, and the company has 
reinsured the greater part of its marine business. The ‘‘ Jumbo” risks 
are also being carefully scrutinized and the lines reduced, and the more 
hazardous ones canceled. 

In other directions the measures that have been taken tend to place the 
company on a solid footing, and we feel no hesitation in recommending 
it to the confidence of the insuring public. Very respectfully submitted, 

MICHAEL SHANNON, Chief Examiner, 
Joun A. Horan. 


Upos receipt of this letter, the Superintendent promptly issued a notice 
certifying that ‘* the Phenix Insurance Company of Brooklynis possessed 
of the sum of $1,000,000 capital and is entitled and authorized to issue 
policies and transact business” as provided by law. 





Fou.teen Years in Liquidation. 


DALLMANN’s Versicherungs-Zeitschrift of Berlin mentions a recent case 
where the police authorities invited the members of a certain small mutual 
live-stock, hail and agricultural insurance company to ‘‘ participate ina 
meeting.” 

This concern has been in liquidation for the last fourteen years. It 
was organized in 1870, and was active only for one year. Finally, when 
it could no longer beg, borrow or steal, its directors resolved to let it go 
into liquidation, owing at the time 49,397 marks for live stock, and 3810 
on the hail account. The receiver has manipulated the business of the 
concern since that time, levying taxes willy nilly upon its members 
for his salary, expenses and other items, but the persons entitled to dam- 
ages have not yet secured acent. These heavy expenses, taking for the 
last fourteen years at least 200,000 marks eut of the members, have made 
him old, and a new, young and vigorous receiver is to be chosen. 

Another mutual live-stock insurance company has been liquidating for 
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the last twenty years and more, to the tune of $700,000 marks, without 
paying its indebtedness for losses, 

And yet, the paper continues, our small farmers appear to be insensi- 
ble to the great danger to which they expose themselves by joining one of 
these mutuals, because no less than three have been organized during the 
last few years. There is a bare probability that one of these may be suc- 
cessful, but the more reasonable presumption is that it will be a failure ; 
and it is well to call the attention of agriculturalists to this fact. 





The Continental Life’s Troubles. 


Tue examination made by Commissioner Tyler of Connecticut into 
the aftsirs of the Continental Life of Hartford, having disclosed the fact 
that the company’s liabilities exceeded its assets, the Commissioner has 
forbidden the officers from writing any more business until the dAciency 
is made good. The text of his letter to the officers is as follows: 


STATE OF CONNECTICUT, 
OFFICE OF THE INSURANCE COMMISSIONER, 
HARTFORD, Nov. 17, 1887. 


To the President, Secretary and Board of Directors of the Continental Life 
Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn., Hartford, Conn. 

GENTLEMEN —Having found that the assets of the Continental Life In- 
surance Company of Hartford, Conn., are less thaa its liabilities, includ- 
ing the net present value of its policies, or reinsurance reserve, whether 
computed upon the basis of the so-called ‘‘ Actuaries’, or Combined Ex- 
perience Table of Mortality,” with compound interest at four per cent per 
annum, or upon the basis of the so-called ‘‘ American Experience Table 
of Mortality,” with interest at four and one-ha.f per cent per annum ; and 
having found that the said company has failed to comply with the require- 
ments of the law, 

I, Orsamus R. Fyler, Insurance Commissioner of the State of Con- 
necticut, hereby notify you to cease the issue of new pol:cies and to cease 
the payment of dividends, both to stockholders and policyholders, until 
the deficiency be made good and the law complied with. 

Orsamus R, Fyter, Insurance Commissioner. 





Some Remarks About Sprinklers. 


It is reported that the very garrulous president of a Boston manufactur- 
ers mutual fire insurance company lately said in London, that if a system 
of sprinklers he named were protecting the stage of a theatre and ignition 
occurred, the audience might calmly sit and watch the fire during its 
short time of burning among the scenery, and witness its quick extin- 
guishment by the sprinklers. This is a kind of nonsense now much in 
vogue, as to the sprinkler which may be in favor to-day—that is, before 
it is superseded by another pattern, Of the numerous kinds of sprink- 
lers, there are some more or less effective, but large factories in New 
England, fully protected by such apparatus, as the saying goes, have been 
totally destroyed by fire. They seem to act best in cotton and planing 
and sash mills, where alloy melting heat is usually developed suddenly 
before great spread of flame. In wholesale dry-goods stores and storage 
warehouses they may either act when there is no fire, as in a number of 
cases ascertained by Inspector McDevitt of the Philadelphia Insurance 
Patrol, doing great damage to goods ; or, while one or two may put out a 
fire where it commences, the heat from that ignition, rising through ele- 
vators or central openings and galleries, may melt the soft wire in upper 
stories, where the fire would perhaps not have reached, and thus damage 
from water be occasioned. 

Where the sprinkler is called for the watchman is more needed, and if 
ignition occurs at night and is extinguished by sprinklers, it is an import- 
ant question, what was the watchman doing in the interim? First there is 
generally smoke and smell from substances smouldering ; and as soon és 
flames appear, light should be seen through central openings inside or 
through windows visible as crossing a courtyard, or from an opposite 
building. If the watchman is attentive and awake, he ought to discover 
such ignition and extinguish it by use of a few buckets of water, thus 
avoiding much damage to goods from the operation of a few or too many 
sprinklers. 

Sprinklers, if present, have often been credited with all the extinguish- 
ment of a fire, when other appliances, being at hand, were used and had 
much more effect. Inspector McDevitt states, that in several instances 
where he tried melting the soft wires to prove the sprinklers, the heads 
did not operate ; one of these instances was in a room of a large factory 
where a process engendered acid vapors. It is probable that. where any 
portion of the sprinkler head is movable (excepting perhaps a cap) the 
accurately fitting parts may be stiff through slight oxidation, combined 
with settling of dust thereupon, just as a screw valve will, if not oiled nor 
used, become quite stiff in a few months after being placed in position. 
In the room where the slight acid vapors were present there were covers 
to the sprinklers, which should have dropped from the heads, but did not 
do so on the trial. 

Often sprinklers are implicitly relied upon by those introducing them 
to the neglect of portable extinguishers and other valuable apparatus ; 
and it is to be feared that in many factories and stores in our principal 
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cities they are in the ‘‘ stuck fast” condition. There should be some re- 
liable mode of proving their condition without deluging the surround- 
ings, and by weekly inspection, and with such inspection, movable parts 
on the head (except covers) should be freely oiled and worked.—A merican 
Exchange and Review, 





The Healthiest Capital in the World. 

Tue British Registrar-General’s ‘‘ Annual Summary of Births and Deaths 
in London and other Great Towns,” is quoted by a London contempo- 
rary as showing the extraordinary healthiness of London. In the follow- 
ing table the twenty-eight principal towns of England and Wales are 
averaged in their order of healthiness. The death rate for the whole 
country is take1 as 1000, and the following figures show how far the sev- 
eral towns fall be'ow er above the average: 


PD iekinnss5t seer casiveoune gts | Wolverhampton..........-.++-++- 1,189 
Di nies voeseethininoererenes 982 | Plymouth. .... .cesccccccccscccees 1,207 
Ptiediasneksisinariidttrenes errr rr ere 1,215 
Le, rer eens 1,038 | Newcastle-on-Tyne.... ..........- 1,222. 
IE ss55.055 conces ceaees 1,054 | Salford. .......ccccccccsccesccres 1,245 
i «ck ranccne «qn skenees EE) PIONS 600 coc ndeveccasewtecs 1,273 
Ry pick xs0004ee. ennnckinen ue SA I cia 0 95 6664 ascavatecaves 1,273 
EE sin oho5 can eesdousy vassen CME 1 TERR vn cescccnccuscenessccs +00 +08, 883 
NE 6.00dscveese® aeesbanegnee SOE RDns as. 0k0 tases ceecnsevessesé 1,312 
AE: i naecdseckeenaasese ON ise sucky kocesatscetseneees< 1,316 
ikkonsh 640.4 vedeeenes yan’ eS 1,356 
ER Se CRUG | HO a iccscccsevcces ao aarecee 1,414 
PUNE S As Sra wbitboteeance Se ee eet 1,523 
OF Pesce knsasdndsss Lenaapeus CU | POR is oes vohses ces ecctntotss 1,630 


With reference to the already high place of London in the above list, it 
should be remembered that ‘‘ London” includes all the slums, but ex- 
cludes the outer and more healthy ring of Greater London. 

‘* But,” says our authority, ‘‘London is not only one of the healthiest 
towns in England ; it is far and away the healthiest capital in the world. 
This comes out very clearly in the following table, ian which we have 
averaged the several cities in the order of their death rate per 1coo:” 










RE rn eer Te BO 1 Gece sc0e 4005050008080 6b000 
ee re eee hs eee ree 
Stockholm. . . 6 sBEH | VINER sc. cc cccseseccceossesesesssss 
Geneva... . = EL PG Fi e000 080555008 ase neneesee 
Brussels.... SET WH inn ac scdh eli seteiicnvihcies 
Copenhagen. - 23.3| St. Petersburg. 

The Hagie.. -.24.6| Buda-Pesth.... ’ 
PRR cusses Ot is is is 'v.05 0h cxeewsacsiecaees 47:3 











Fire Policies and Lightning. 

ONLY a few years ago, says The Insurance and Building Soc‘eties Jour- 
nal of London, an extra premium was charged by all insurance offices if 
the risk of damage by lightning was covered bya fire policy. This at 
first was one shilling, and afterwards was reduced to six pence per cent. 
It remained at this for some years, during which time scarcely a claim for 
damage by lightning was seen or heard of at the offices, and some of them, 
taking courage by this, abolished the extra premium and carried the risk 
without any extra charge. Of course the remaining offices in time 
followed the lead and did the same. Now some of them are wishing they 
hed kept to the old system, for though theoretically the risk of damage 
from lightning is exceedingly remote, the experience of the last few years 
shows that in practice it isa point that should be considered. The last 
severe storm in London emphasized this, for one office alone had at least 
a score of claims varying from £5 to £40 for damage, either direct or in- 
direct, from the lightning. The question, like many others that the com- 
panies have decided on in the heat of a fierce coinpetition, will have tc be 
reconsidered, and they will have to decide whether the damage done to 
premises by lightning which are not actually burned should be covered 
by a fire policy. 





The Friendly Societies of England. 


THE assessment life insurance companies that have so long claimed kin- 
ship with the friendly societies of Eagland, will scarcely feel flattered 
with the following, which we clip from one of our London exchanges : 

e At a meeting of the committee of the Friendly Societies Reform Asso- 
ciation held last Saturday evening at their rooms, Church stseet, Camber- 
well—Thomas Teesdale in the chair—correspondence between one of the 
joint secretaries, P, O'Leary, and the Prime Minister was read. In his 


‘letter to Lord Salisbury the joint secretary called attention to the ‘* mag- 


nitude of friendly societies, both as regards numbers and funds,” the 
incohesiveness of the law under which they are now managed, *‘and the 
absoiute n“cessity that existed for a government inquiry by royal com- 
mission.” He further-pointed out the insufficiency of power vested in 
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the chief registrar, who ought, in future, to be “represented in Parlia- 
ment by a responsible minister able to answer questions as to friendly 
socie’ies ;” and he also directed attention to ‘‘the great distrust now ex- 
isting in the public mind as to friendly societies in consequence of recent 
revelations,” and expressed, on behalf of the association, a hope that 
‘*the government would take the necessary steps during the recess to in- 
form themselves on this subject, so that when Parliament met they shall 
be able to move for an amendment in the law.” To the letter the follow- 
ing reply was received : 
‘* CHALET CEciIL, Puys, Dieppe, October 7. 
‘*Str—I am direcied by the Marquis of Salisbury to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the rst inst. and its inclosures, I am to say in 
reply that the matter of which you write, which is one of great import- 
ance, shall receive his careful attention. I am your obedient servant. 
‘*R, T. GUNTON.” 


The following resolution was passed by the meeting : 

‘*That as the result of the knowledge acquir: d by this association from 
various sources, this meeeting is of opinion that no reform of the law 
relating to friendly societies worthy of the name can be effected except on 
the report of a royal commission, which could collect practical informa- 
tion in the several districts where the different societies chiefly operate.” 





Old Time Firemen. 


An old New Yorker has for several months been contributing a very 
pleasing series of reminiscences, over the signature of ‘‘ Felix Oldboy,” 
to The Evening Post. In a recent article he had the following to say 
about the firemen of years ago: , 


Not the least noticeable of the institutions connected with old St. Paul’s 
when I was a boy, was the engine-house on the church grounds at the 
corner of Church and Vesey streets. When I trotted down to choir re- 
hearsals at old Trinity on Thursday afternoons, I used to spend all my 
spare time when coming or going in watching the sons of Anak who were 
busy about their ‘‘ machine.” It was a red-letter day when ‘‘the boys” 
had the engine outside of the house, washing it or furbishing its metallic 
joints, and I never ceased admiring its back-piece, which Henry Inman 
is sad to have painted, and which represented the form and features of 
Columbia herself. I had no envy to try my fortu@es with the firemen, as 
had many of my schoolmates. To me they were a gruesome set of giants 
who would grimly smile as they rolled a small boy under the wheels of 
the devouring engine, and I watched them with fearsome admiration at a 
distance, never venturing upon any familiarities. Even the invitation 
‘“*Come in, sunny,” uttered with gruff kindness by a gentlemen in red 
shirt who combed his locks to the front over his ears and wore his high 
hat very much on one side, had no charms for me, I was content to wor- 
ship at a distance, and it was only when strengthened by a reinforcement 
of boys from St. John’s Park district that at last I ventured to explore the 
magnificence of the parlor and the comfort of the bunking-room, ‘There 
was an Alacdin-like splendor about the gorgeously decorated ceiling, the 
brilliant walls, the massive chandelier, and the furniture, and I admired 
it, but ata distance, Sv at the fires of forty years ago I have seen these 
men do heroic acts such as would have gained them knighthood on the 
spot in the days of chivalry, but this particular bee of firemen’s dash never 
happened to buzz in my bonnet. 

It is more than a century ago, in 1784, that the vestry of Trinity Church 
gave Mr. Elsworth, the fire engineer of the city, permission to erect a 
small engine-house at the Vesey street corner of the graveyard on Church 
street. A condition was made that there should be ‘‘ no unnecessary dis- 
turbance to the congregation of St. Paul’s during the performance of 
divine worship,” and this was religiously observed during the seventy- 
eight years of occupation that followed. In 1826 further permission was 
given to ‘‘the company belonging to Fire Engine No. 14,” who after- 
wards took the name of Columbian Engine Company, to enlarge their 
building, extending it to the south. At the same time it was determined 
to put up a building for the use of the comptroller of the parish at the 
opposite corner of the western side of the churchyard. The committee 
on the location of this building made a report recommending ‘‘a posi- 
tion on Church street, in the rear of St. Paul’s Chapel, south of the 
large elm tree, and as near toit as may be practicable without injuring 
the said tree,” and the modest sum of $1500 was appropriated for the little 
one-story building which I remember as crowded into this nook. I am 
thus particular in giving these facts from the record because I do not wish 
this official elm tree to be confounded with a great willow which stood 
near the engine-house, and leaned out into the street as if threatening to 
crush the passer-by. It was this willow, as I was told and loved to be- 
lieve, that was the subject of the ballad which George P. Morris wrote 
and which all New York sang half a century ago, and such was the 
potency of song that, although the city fathers had decreed that the tree 
must go, popular sentiment prevailed against the use of the axe. The 
willow died a natural death and was gathered tu its fathers and the cdt- 
poration carts a few years afterwards. A friend of mine had the temerity 
recently to doubt this story, but I quietly walked him to the spot and 
pointed out the mate of the poet’s willow now luxuriating in the church- 
yard. If that is not proof positive of the story, I would like to know 
what is! 

I have said that I had a wholesome awe of the fire laddies and their car 
of Juggernaut in the days when I wore cap and roundabout, There was 


need of it. The rivalries of the companies compelled the wayfarer to be 
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careful of his ways when an alarm of fire rang out. Street or pavement 
alike was made for the use of firemen when in a hurry, and those who did 
not heed this axiom must take the consequences. Columbian Engine 
Company had a rival which dwelt around the corner, in Fulton street 
Protection No.5 by name. The rivalry between the organizations was 
intense. They always raced to a fire, and woe to the laggards. Their 
most notable race was during the fire which burned down the House of 
Refuge, that then occupied what is now Madison square. It was in the 
afternoon when the alarm was given, and the rival engines had a fair start 
together. Wheeling into Broadway at Vesey and Fulton streets respect. 
ively, Columbian engine promptly took the western sidewalk of Broad. 
way as a short cut, and the Protection men with equal celerity dashed 
over to the park side. With shout and rattle and yell they kept the race 
up on the sidewalk as far as Twenty-third street, and then, nothing 
daunted by their exertions, were equally ready to have a fight or to man the 
brakes. It was not a good day for pedestrian exercise on Broadway. 

The fire laddie was always tenacious of his rights. When Chief Engi- 
neer Gulick was removed by the common council and John Ryker, Jr, 
was si®stituted in his place, every fireman made common cause with the 
deposed chieftain. Nine-tenths of the department sent in their resig- 
nations, The news reached them when at a fire in Houston street, and 
the indignant firemen at once withdrew their engines, and it required all 
the persuasive powers of Mayor Lawrence and the provisional reinstate- 
ment of Mr. Gulick to induce them to return and put out the fire. But 
their wrath did not slumber. As soon as the chief was finally removed, 
engines were stripped of their ornaments aad engine-houses cleared of 
their furniture and decorations. The Columbian boys offered to sell out 
at auction and determined to disband. The expensive ‘‘back” of the 
engine, painted by our most distinguished artist in figures, and said to 
have cost more than any other in the city, was taken off and shipped to 
Europe in order to hide it from seizure by the department authorities. 
Nor did the wave of public feeling subside here. Ex-Chief Gulick was 
nominated for register and elected by an unprecedented majority. The 
fire question entered even into State politics. Inthe Thirteenth Assem- 
bly district, the same fall, there was atie. The Whigs thereupon nomin- 
ated Morris Franklin, a fireman, on the Gulick issue. The Democrats, 
hearing that they must put their best foot foremost, named their veteran 
war-horse, Elijah F. Purdy. To the utter disgust of the Democracy, Mr. 
Franklin walked away easily with the prize. A procession and general 
illumination followed, and ‘‘the boys” were well content with the practi- 
cal victory they had won. 

Columbian Engine Company was the first to open bunk-rooms, and the 
third story of the building on the corner, which was devoted to this pur- 
pose, afterwards become the general Sunday-schoolroom of St. Paul’s 
Church. For in 1862, when the lease which the firemen held was termin- 
ated, the church took possession and the engine-room was made the office 
of the rector of Trinity parish, whilst the clergy bivouacked in the gor- 
geous parlor. The members of the company did not want to go, and the 
church authorities had a high respect for them as citizens, but the space 
was needed for the growing necessities of church work, and: besides it 
was evident that the days of the volunteer fire department were numbered, 
So churchmen and firemen parted the best of friends. There was reason 
for mutual respect. The roll of Columbian Engine Company contains 
many men whom their contemporaries delighted to honor. Among them 
are Benjamin Haight, John P. Roome, James Y. Watkins, Jacob Anthony, 
Daniel Silleck, Henry T. Gratacap, Thomas Monroc, Ex.Chiefs Howard 
and Decker, and an innumerable caravan of others. Their work was 
completed and they gave way to a new order of things and a new race of 
officials. This old building—scene of so many triumphs of vigilance, 
muscle and enthusiasm—has yielded its site to an architecturally ornate 
structure that extends from street to street and beautifies that part of the 
city. As for the ‘* machine” that was once the pride and glory of tbe 
neighborhood, when last heard from it stood ‘‘ quite peaceful” undera 
shed in Santa Clara, Cal , doing duty as best it could in a crippled old 
age. But the memory of its prowess still lives, and by night ghostly hands 
drag its shadowy wheels over the modern pavement, and the echo of 
voices that we knew of old accompanies its meteor-like course as it van- 
ishes in the distance. 

I have spoken of the power of song, and another illustration of it comes 
to my memory as I write these memorials of a hardy race of men who 
have passed out of public view. I tell the tale as it wastoldtome. A 
fire broke out one bitterly cold night near Fulton Market, and the volun- 
teers manned the brakes and worked at them until they were not only 
wholly wearied out but almost frozen. Justas despair came and sat upon 
their engines, and they were ready to give the flames their own fiery way, 
the strong, sweet notes of a favorite ballad of the day were flung upon 
the air. Clear, full, pathetic, came the words of ‘‘ Ben Bolt” from the 
lips of the veteran fireman, Peter Weir—it was the one song he knew 
how to sing—and as the firemen took up the last line of each verse as a 
refrain, they took up also with renewed energy their half-abandoned 
brakes and worked with a will, under the inspiration of song, until the 
flames were subdued. 





The Care of Hydrants, 


THE kiad of hydrant to use in Northern cities, where the frost penetrates 
for a distance of from two to five feet, and the proper method of caring 
for them so that they will not freeze, is a matter that has provoked un- 
limited discussion in the past, and no satisfactory solution has been 
reached. It is a mooted question, also, as to who should have charge of 
the hydrants, examining them at intervals, and caring for them after use 
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in cold weather to prevent freezing. Just now they are agitating this 
question in Boston, where a proposition is entertained for placing the 
responsibility for the hydrants with the water department instead of the 
fire department. In the business part of that city the Lowry hydrants 
revail, while in the suburbs post hydrants are much used. The Lowry 
ydrant is placed directly over the street mains, doing away with the 
lateral connecting pipe. and lies flush with the pavement, What are 
known as ‘‘hydrant chucks” are carried by the fire apparatus, and these 
have to be adjusted to the hydrant each time itis used. When snow 
covers the ground it is difficult to find these hydrants, while their open- 
ings are often frozen down solid, causing delay in getting a supply of 
water. The chief advantage claimed for these hydrants is that they are 
placed directly over a running current of water, and that they are less 
liable to freeze than when placed on a lateral pipe, which makes what is 
termed ‘‘a dead end,” where water freezes readily. Very few cities, 
however, approve of these hydrants, and Boston has been regarded as 
behind the age for the persistency in adhering to them. That there is 
dissatisfaction with them is shown from the fact that post hydrants are 
being placed in the suburbs when needed. The Standard of that city 


says: 

‘*Though in the suburban and residential districts the post hydrant is 
desirable and is at present being used, in the mercantile portions of the 
city, where a concentration of engines may be required, the Lowry hy- 
drant meets that need far more completely. The latter can be placed in 
the middle of a street, directly over a main or intersection of mains; 
while the post must be placed upon the sidewalk, and connected with the 
main by a smaller pipe, which greatly decreases the pressure. Owing to 
the greater pressure upon the Lowry hydrant, four engines can be sup- 

lied from one hydrant, whereas but two can be supplied from the post. 
The latter, being more exposed, is liable to become frozen in the coldest 
weather, as has often been the case. The Lowry, being beneath the sur- 
face, and the water in the main being constantly in motion, is not open 
to that objection. Though a little more time is consumed in getting the 
flush hydrant open, the service afterward rendered fully compensates for 
the delay. 

‘Boston is not behind other cities in the equipment of its fire depart- 
ment. It uses the flush hydrant because it is the better and safer in its 
adaptation to the needs of a compactly built city. Other cities use the 
post hydrant, but they have not shown it to be a superior device, as 
many instances of freezing and lack of pressure have proven. It is not 
probable that the flush hydrant will be superseded as long as its avail- 
ability in the handling of large fires, such as are liable to occur in the 
business portion of the city, cannot be more successfully assailed.” 

At the last annual meeting of the New England Water-works Associa- 
tion, the hydrant question was fully discussed, and the Lowry hydrant 
found few supporters. As to the care of hydrants, it was conceded that 
no water-works official could be held responsible for their condition so 
long as the firemen or others had free access to them. As the firemen 
must have access to them, and are about the only persons who are 
obliged to use them, it stands to reason that they should be fully under 
their control, and the fire department held responsible for their condition. 
Whenever they have occasion to use one in cold weather, it should be 
made the duty of someone to see that it is properly freed from water, 
closed and left so that it cannot freeze.—Fire and Water. 





MERE MENTION. 


—A fire department will at once be organized at Merrill, Wis. 

—Charles Taylor, once president of the International of New York, is 
dead. 

—Attention is called to the advertisement of ‘‘ Underwriter,” on an- 
other page. 

—Over $700,000 death claims have been paid by the Prudential of New- 
ark this year. 

—The water-works recently constructed at Navasota, Tex., have been 
put to a satisfactory test. 

—The Dry-goods Credit, Guaranty and Indemnity Company of New 
York has been incorporated. 

—Fire insurance rates at Kearny, N. J., will be reduced owing to the 
introduction of the water supply system. 

—The losses by forest fires in Arkansas during the ten days preceding 
November 19, are estimated at $2,300,000. 

—The new president of the St. Nicholas Society of New York is John 
C. Mills, of the insurance firm of Mills & Ford. 

—Colonel George P. Thomas, president of the Maryland Life Insur- 
ance Company since its organization, died last week. 

—The Pennsylvania Railroad has finished its experiments in heating 
cars by steam from the locomotive and will, it is announced, introduce 
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such a system on ail its lines next month. The Lehigh Valley Road is 
also experimenting with the same end in view. 

—The boiler of the steamer Tonquin burst October 12, while the 
boat was at Harping, China, killing sixty passengers. 

—The Minneapolis (Minn.) Fire Department responded to twenty-eight 
alarms of fire during October. The losses were $7210. 

—Pittsburgh’s daily consumption of gas for fuel is put at 300,000,000 
cubic feet, equal for heating purposes to 12,000 tons of coal. 

—Water-works wi!] be constructed at Salisbury, Md.; Marianna, Ark.; 
Winchester, Ky.; Bound Brook, N. J., and Lake Linden, Mich. 

—The counsel for Lewis and Horace Van Nest, the convicted Plain- 
field (N. J.) incendiaries, is endeavoring to have the verdict set aside. 

—The San Francisco Fire Department is undergoing investigation by 
the grand jury. Upon the result a reorganization of the department may 
depend. 

—A special committee of the Meriden (Conn.) city council has been 
appointed to investigate the matter of better fire protection for the uptown 
district. 

—A citizen of Des Moines, Ia., who had his leg broken by being acci- 
dentally struck by a play-pipe while he was looking at a fire, is suing the 
city for $15,000 damages. 

—The Standard figures the fire losses of last week at $3,024,000, and 
from January 1, $93,195,000 ; from which it calculates the fire waste for 
1887 at this rate as reaching $109,041,560. 

—Lemuel L. Smith, long identified with fire underwriting, and recently 
New England special agent of the German-American of New York, died 
at Aiken, S. C., last week, at the age of sixty-seven. 

—At Kearny, N. J., water was last week let into the pipes in the lower 
part of the township. Work on the rest of the system is being pushed 
and will, it is expected, be completed before January 1. 

—Fire has again broken out in the Calumet and Hecla mine in Michi- 
gan. The shafts have been closed and the fire will be fought with car- 
bonic acid gas, with which the last fire was extinguished. 

—The recent annexation of Hyde-Park, Cicero and Sections 25 and 36 
of Jefferson, Ill., to Chicago, gives the Chicago Fire Department a very 
large territory to cover—twenty-six miles north and south. 

—The factory of the Union Powder Company near El Paso, Tex., was 
blown up Novemberr7. S. S. Carter of New York, president of the 
company, who was in the building, was killed, and another man fatally 
injured. 

—Modern Light and Heat has been changed from a monthly toa weekly, 
and will hereafter appear each Thursday. Brother Ransom is to be 
congratulated upon the gratifying success of this well-edited and enter- 
prising journal. 

—The New Orleans city council has passed an ordinance making it 
unlawful for any unauthorized person to have any key or keys of fire 
alarm or police patrol boxes in his possession, undera penalty of $25 fine 
or thirty days in jail. 

—Franklin Whipple, a well-known insurance broker of Worcester, 
Mass., is in trouble for writing a policy in the Perfected Medical Acci- 
dent Association of New York, which is not licensed in Massachusetts. 
The trial was set for yesterday. 

—We have received from Wm. F. Ross, manager, a copy of the rules 
and regulations of the Underwriters Compact of Davenport, Rock Island, 
Moline, Wilton, Port Byron, West Liberty, Maquoketa, DeWitt, Nichols, 
Oxford Junction and Le Claire. 

—The steamer Arizona, a freight boat of the Lake Superior Transit 
Line, was fired on November 17 by the leaking of a tank of acid. She 
was beached near Marquette, Mich., and burned to the water’s edge ; 
the crew escaped. The boat was valued at $100,000, 

—The Farmers National Co-operative Insurance Company, with a 
capital of $100,000, has been organized at Plankinton, Dak. The officers 
are: C. S. Deering, president; Joseph Frendenfeld, secretary ; and J. 
T. Bartow, treasurer, all of Plankinton. The company will begin busi- 
ness as soon asa charter can be got. 7 

—Thomas Moriarity was arrested last week at Ware; Mass., charged 
with having caused the numerous fires which have occurred in that town 
during the past two years. He is reported to have confessed to starting 
several of them by means of boxes containing oil-soaked waste and 
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lighted candles, which would burn long enough to permit him to gain a 
safe distance and escape suspicion, The rewards offered for the detection 
of the incendiary aggregate $1250. 

—The following members of the insurance committee of last year have 
been re-elected to the Massachusetts legislature: Senator P. D. Dwyer of 
Boston ; Representatives George N. Carpenter of Brookline, William 
Provin of Westfield, William T. Leach of Boston, Daniel Gunn of Bos- 
ton and Robert Henry of Fall River. 


—At a recent meeting of the Home Fire Insurance Company of Utah, 
officers were elected as follows: Directors, Heber J. Grant, Henry Din- 
woodey, Jas. Sharp, George Romney, John C, Cutler, John Henry Smith, 
Thomas G. Webber, David Eccles and P, T. Farnsworth ; secretary and 
treasurer, Elias A. Smith ; assistant secretary, W. J, Bateman, 


—A Maysvilie insurance agent announces that he is going to Washing- 
ton and will write a policy on the life of the President. Beneath his 
name, on a plain white card, he has. inscribed’ this legend: ‘* Twenty 
Minutes’ Talk. No Office-Seeker.’”’ With this he is confident of catch- 
ing the President before the expiration of the time limit.—Zowisville Cour- 
ter Fournal, 

—At Ellsworth, Me., a pink slip is now attached to all fire insurance 
policies announcing that, as the water-works, promised when the town 
was rated, have not been furnished, twenty-five per cent advance is 
charged ; the same to continue until satisfactory water-works are fur- 
nished. This remedy is said to have been successfully tried in the case 
of Holyoke, Mass. 

—In the case of the California Insurance Company against the Lambert 
& Bishop Wire Fence Company in the Circuit Court at Joliet, Ill., to re- 
cover the insurance paid the wire fence company on a burned mill, 
James Whyte, formerly superintendent of the mill, last week testified 
that he burned the mill and received $5000 in stock for doing so from the 
president of the company. 

—While two employees of the Edison Electric Light Company were 
filling cans from a barrel of gasoline, in a building on Sansom street, 
Philadelph a, last Thursday, one of them, who was drunk, allowed a canto 
overflow. The fluid ignited, the barrel then exploded, and the fourteen 
men inthe room were covered with-the burning gasoline. All received 
severe injuries and two will probably die. 

—Following the Chicago Club House fire comes a fire in the top floor 
of the Union League Club of that city, which has a wooden roof of very 
dangerous construction. The building is, however, equipped with the 
electrical mercurial alarm, which sentan alarm to the fire insurance patrol, 
which, upon arrival at the Club House, turned in the city fire alarm and 
the fire was nipped in the bud with slight loss. 

—A press dispatch from Madison, Wis,, announces that, ‘‘ by a ruling 
of the Wisconsin Supreme Court, the law compelling insurance com- 
panies doing business in the State to take out a license, is a dead letter. 
For the failure to pay the legal penalties prescribed for not taking out a 
license, judgments aggregating several hundred thousand dollars were 
obtained against about forty companies. In the test case the Supreme 
Court reversed the judgment, on the ground that the law did not reach 
the companies, and to-day seven other companies took appeal to that 
court. These companies are minor ones, located in Georgia, Vermont, 
Alabama, Iowa, Kentucky and interior New York, but judgments against 
them aggregate $72,000.” 

—We usually wait till the beginning of a new year before summarizing 
the volume of our current claim payments; but the mass has been so 
great during the past eight months that we think it only fair to ourselves 
to show our readers what we have been giving them in return for their 
premium payments to us. Briefly, we have returned to life and accident 
policyholders since January 1, 1887, $934,767.73, in payments to 11,692 
claimants ; $623,296.60 to accident policyholders or their representatives, 
and $311,471.13 to beneficiarics under our life policies—a curiously exact 
half, and a great increase over any previous sum. If payments continue 
in this proportion till the end of the year, we shall have disbursed for 
these purposes over $1,400,000. Anyone who thinks we do not consider 
it our business as much to pay claims as to receive premiums should 
ponder these figures.— 7raveler’s Record, 

—I see that the und¢rwri:ers of Lloyds who continue writing fire risks 
have just had another heavy Joss in America. I suppose when the proofs 
of claim arrive, there will be the usual quibbling objections and endeav- 
ors to shuffle out of payment that have already so much injured the repu- 
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tation of the corporation of Lloyds in the United States. The most 
responsible underwriters in the room now refuse to touch fire business at 
all, and they are wise ; still brokers in America look to the corporation 
as a whole, and believe they give perfect security to their customers with 
a Lloyds policy. Perhaps they depend on the deposit that each member 
is supposed to have with the committee as their security for any legiti- 
mate claim, but it would be as well for them to understand that this 
deposit, when it exists, can only be touched for the payment of the 
marine losses of the member depositing it. It is not available for fire 
business at all. The sooner the committee of Lloyds prohibit members 
from dabbling in business they do not understand, if it is not possible to 
compel them to act honorably up to their contracts, the better for the 
reputation of the corporation.—J/nsurance and Building Societies Fournal, 
England. 

—Noteworthy fires of the week: At Tompkinsville, Monroe county, 
Ky., a safe was blown open by burglars, $12,000 stolen, and a fire started 
which almost entirely destroyed the town....The Southern Railroad’s 
roundhouse and shops, covering two acres of ground at Ludlow, Ky,, 
were burned, with eight engines and about 150 cars. Losses about 
$250,000. About 500 employees were thrown out of employment....At 
Galveston, 250 bales of cotton in cars and 1200 bales on the wharf, were 
destroyed or badly damaged by two fires on the same day, the losses 
reaching about $60,000....The town of Granby, Mo., was nearly wiped 
out by fire, about 100 buildings being burned, and numbers of families 
made homeless. The losses are estimated at $200,000. Thetown had no 
water supply system, and the attempt to extinguish the flames with buck- 
ets was soon abandoned....The Goodlander flouring mills and elevator 
at Fort Scott, Kan., with about 150,000 bushels of wheat, were burned. 
The loss is put at $300,000, insured for $140,000, Adjoining buildings 
were damaged $50,000, The fire was caused by oil leaking from a tank 
on the railroad into the engine-room and under the fire box....The main 
buildings of the winter quarters of P. T. Barnum’s circus, at Bridgeport, 
Conn., were destroyed by a fire of supposed incendiary origin, with a 
quantity of circus properties, part of the menagerie and a number of 
horses. Losses estimated at $250,000, insured for about $100,000 
....A supposed incendiary fire destroyed thirty five buildings at Mound 
City, Ill. The loss is over $50,00c and many families are homeless.... 
At Hazleton, Pa., the Drifton coal breaker, valued at $100,000, and the 
new Back Mountain breaker, worth $50,000, were burned on the same 
day. Both fires are believed to have been set by striking miners... .The 
Charles River Iron Works at Cambridge, Mass., a wooden building 
containing much valuable machinery, were destroyed by a fire of supposed 
incendiary origin. The loss is estimated at $225,000. 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 
—Philip G. Gorton, special agent of the Atna Life, at Hartford. 
—Miller & Wasson, agents for the Phenix of Brooklyn, at Cincinnati, O. 
—Charles Seward, special agent for the Union Central Life in New York city. 
—-Frank Palfrey, second agent of the Royal of Liverpool, at New Orleans, La. 
—Eugene Underhill, special agent in New York city for the Union Central Life. 


—Louis Monrose, agent of the Commercial Union of London, at New Orleans, 
La. 

—William H. Markham & Son, agents of the London Assurance, at St. Louis, 
Mo. 

—Conrad & Maxwell, general agents for the Farragut Fire, at San Francisco, 
Cal. 

—Edward F. Abbott, agent of the German-American of New York, at Lowell, 
Mass. 

—G. H. Koch & Co., second agents of the California Insurance Company, at 
Chicago. 

—W. A. R. Boothbay of Waterville, Me., State agent for Maine of the National 
Fire of Hartford. 

—Henry Brockman, agent of the Phoenix of London, at Cincinnati, O., succeed- 
ing the late William Young. 

—Philip L. Sondheim, general agent of the Manhattan Life for the State of 
Michigan, with headquarters at Detroit. 


—E. Whitney & Co., general marine agents for the California and Union Fire 
of San Francisco in the East, at Boston, Mass. 
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